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ıother and then rented a van to make 

und trip to Washington to see White 

in. The Crowells have a much longer 

ament in politics than Rick White does. 

n the '70s, they were liberal Democrats, 

rters of George McGovern and Jimmy 

r. But in 1980, they became Reagan 

xrats. š 

ıe reasons they give exemplify the point 

2 by analyst Michael Barone in last week's 

> of U.S. News & World Report. The 

cting Democrats, he wrote, “object not 

to big government's cost but also to the 

ural values they think it fosters—the disre- 

d for traditional morals . . . the tendency to 
zard victimhood instead of responsibility.” 

Steve Crowell says their disillusionment be- 

in with the local schools and just kept spread- 

g. The Crowells began watching C-SPAN, 

stening to talk radio and discovered more 

aings they found disturbing. “Except for the 

ads, everything government has done the last 
<20 years has degraded our society,” he says. 

The Crowells brought three of their children 

with them. The oldest child, Rebekah, 17, has 


- cerebral palsy and uses a wheelchair. “If we're 


allowed to keep enough of our money after 
_ taxes,” Mary Crowell says, “we will take the 
responsibility for caring for her. We don’t want 
to be dependent on government.” 
Opponents of abortion, the Crowells adopted 


two other children. Hannah, 15, is half-Hispan- 
ic, half-Anglo; Zachariah, 8, is part African 
American, part Caucasian. Hannah takes her 
lessons at home, Zack at a private school. 

In an irony of history, it was one of the favors 
that the Democrats and President Clinton did for 
organized labor—lifting the Hatch Act restric- 
tion on partisan political activity by government 
workers—that allowed Steve Crowell to become 
one of Rick White's champion volunteers. 

As political veterans, the Crowells are realis- 
tic in their expectations of what Rick White and 
the other freshmen can accomplish. Of the 
items in the Republican “Contract With Ameri- 
ca,” Steve Crowell thinks the line-item veto will 
pass, but term limits (“which I support very 
reluctantly”) probably won’t. He'd like to see a 
freeze on all federal spending until revenues 
grow enough to balance the budget, a tough 
examination of the Defense Department (“I see 
so much waste in my job”) and welfare reform 
so “able-bodied people are not encouraged just 
to be lazy,” as Mary puts it. 

Other issues are secondary. “Even though 
we're Christians,” Steve says, “the prayer thing 
[a school-prayer constitutional amendment] is 
not that big a deal for us.” 

“We are not single-issue people,” Mary adds. 
“Rick [White] feels as we do, that abortion is 
the law of the land, and after 22 years, you're 
not going to change the Supreme Court's mind. 
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Zbigniew Brzezinski 


Chechnya could become the graveyard of 
America's moral reputation. Ever since its 
birth, America, more than anything else, has 
stood for freedom and human rights. The 
world knew that even if unable to help direct- 
ly, America at least was sympathetic to the 
cause of others’ freedom. Tibetans, Kurds and 
others sense that today, just as Hungarians, 
Poles and others knew it yesterday. 

That is what made America, in the eyes of 
the world's oppressed, the land of liberty. It 
had precious little to do with America’s 
willingness or ability to become engaged in 
the struggle against oppression as such. It 
had everything to do with the sense of 
identification—with the feeling of a shared 
cause. 

Yet today, when helpless Chechens are 
being blasted to smithereens because they 
dared to reach out for independence, Ameri- 
ca is not only indifferent but its official 
spokesmen have joined the oppressors in 
actually vilifying the victims and justifying the 
oppression. This has never happened before, 
in the entire history of this country. This is 
not only wrong, but unwise even from a 
Realpolitik point of view. 

Two weeks ago The Post reported a briefing 
by a senior State Department official (one can 
only guess who it was) in which the Chechens 
were portrayed almost in racist terms as 
troublemakers and as the villains of the unfold- 
ing tragedy. Their leader, Gen. Dzhokhar Du- 
dayev, who has put his life on the line, was 
personally maligned by the anonymous briefer. 
Yet Dudayev is the man who Estonians grate- 
fully recall commanded the Soviet Air Force in 
Tallinn in the final months of the Soviet 
Union—and refused to join in the suppression 
of the national movement for Estonia’s inde- 
pendence before returning to his homeland. 

The line out of the State Department and the 
White House has basically to the 
official Russian version. According to it, at stake 
is law and order, which needs to be restored, 
and the preservation of Russia. No reference to 
the failed Russian efforts to destabilize 
Chechnya through hired thugs and disguised 
Russian mercenaries; no mention of the tragic 
history of the Chechens, of their prolonged 
struggle for independence and of their Kremlin- 
mandated near-genocide 50 years ago. Similarly, 
no admission that perhaps some of their com- 
plaints might have some moral or historical 
legiti 


The vicious vilification of the Chechens has 
been buttressed by a legitimization of the use of 
force that is similarly and distort- 
ed. Both the administration and the Kremlin 
officials addressing Americans have drawn anal- 
ogies to the American Civil War. (The State 
Department briefing of Jan. 3 made that point 
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explicitly.) Yet that ridiculous comparison over- 
looks a fundamental difference. Northern Ameri- 
cans fought southern Americans in the Civil 
War; but it is not northern Russians who are 
fighting southern Russians in Chechnya. Chech- 
ens are not Russian and do not wish to be 
Russian, to put it mildly. They are a conquered 
the Russians. 

If an analogy is needed to put Chechnya in the 
American context, then it is not the American 
Civil War that is helpful to our understanding 
but the case of Puerto Rico. A society similarly 
on the territorial fringe of the United States, 
culturally and historically distinctive, Puerto Ri- 
co was given the choice of statehood, indepen- 
dence, or commonwealth—and it exercised that 
choice in a free vote. Might that example not 
offer a more civilized solution for the dilemmas 
posed by Chechnya than the heavy bombing of 
its capital and the mass killings of its people? 

The failure to make some of these points— 
while also urging Moscow to exercise patience 
and to focus on negotiations—is not only 
morally reprehensible, it is not even good 
foreign policy. One might suspect that the 
administration thinks it is being realistic in 
supporting Boris Yeltsin in Chechnya. But it 
surely is in the American interest to identify 
itself with the democratic forces in Russia 
today, which overwhelmingly condemn the mil- 
itary action—just as the United States did in 
the recent past when it supported Andrei 
Sakharov against Leonid Brezhnev on human 
rights and when it sympathized with Yeltsin's 
repudiation of Mikhail Gorbachev's use of force 
against the freedom-seeking Lithuanians. 
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We would like to encourage adoption, and we 
don't feel that public funds should be used for 
abortion or that it should be part of a national 


health plan, as the Clintons and Cantwell be- 


lieved. But that's about it.” 

The Crowells refuse to fit into the journalis- 
tic cliches about the voters who put the Repub- 
licans back into power. “I am not an angry 
white man,” Steve volunteers. “I'm not mad at 
anybody. But I don’t believe in Clinton’s and 
Cantwell's liberal ideology.” 

In times past, working-class voters like the 
Crowells have placed their hopes in the hands 
of millionaire liberals like Roosevelt and Kenne- 
dy. The Crowells feel equally comfortable now 
backing a product of the Republican establish- 
ment like Rick White, the son of a Marathon Oil 
vice president, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
Georgetown Law School and the Sorbonne in 
Paris, and, until his election, a partner in 
Seattle's biggest law firm. 

In his speech on opening day, Gephardt, as 
the Democratic spokesman, renewed his par- 
ty's “historic commitment to protect the work- 
ing families of America.” As far as the Crowells 
are concerned. the Democrats no longer eniov 
their trust. 

“Rick and these others understand what 
needs to be done,” Steve Crowell said. “I just 
hope they can do it.” 


There is shameful irony in a Situation in which 
the United States is backing a Russian policy 
that is most strongly endorsed by Vladimir 

The true friends of Russia are not those in 
over Moscow’s allegedly painful dilemmas re- 
garding Chechnya. The true friends are the 
ones who are willing to support the people in 
Russia who speak out against brutality that can 
be neither hidden nor justified—and that au- 
gurs badly for the future of democracy in 
Russia. American-Russian relations would not 
have been hurt if the administration had simply 
stated that while in a formal sense Chechnya 
may be an internal issue of the Russian Federa- 
tion, how Russia conducts itself is a matter of 
true concern to the global community of demo- 
cratic states. 

To their credit, America’s European friends 
have not hesitated to speak up. The Swedish 
foreign minister said simply: “What is now 
happening in Chechnya is unacceptable.” The 
German foreign minister, among others, simi- 
larly deplored the disproportionate excess of 
the Russian action, while Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's foreign policy expert condemned Rus- 
sia’s abuse of human rights in Chechnya and 
wamed that Russia could wreck its relations 
with the West. Even vulnerable Ukraine went 
on record in expressing concern. 

The administration shames America by not 
speaking up. 

The writer was President Jimmy Carter's 
national security adviser. 
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Mitch 
McConnell’s 
Worldview 


The November elections and the “Con- ¥* 
tract With America” were focused alniost 
exclusively on domestic concerns. But 
there’s at least one thoughtful Repubii-,, 
can senator,“ Mitch McConnell of Ken- 
tucky, who sees the GOP takeover of’ ° 
Congress as an opportunity to chart new 
directions in foreign policy, Because the. 
recently elected House of Representa- +, 
tives is expected to concentrate on do- 
mestic issues and because Sen. Jesse 
Helms (R-N.C.), the controversial new ہے‎ 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- ` 
tions Committee, has made a number of 
public missteps and gaffes, McConnell— 
the new chairman of the Senate Appro- 7 
priations subcommittee on foreign opera- mai 
tions—is emerging as an important and į F 
committed Republican voice on foreign E 
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In a recent interview, McConnell out. < 
lined some of the changes he hopes 5 
bring about. “One might get the impres- ~ 

sion from the election that Republicans © 
as a group are isolationists,” notes the $ 
Kentucky senator. He argues, however, 
that this simply isn’t the case, calling 
himself a firm “internationalist.” As 
McConnell puts it, “My goa! is to see that , 
our party not be isolationist.” He adds | 
that he views foreign aid “as a useful tool 
[to help America] . . . continue to be the ™ 
number one power in the world.” 

McConnell sees the need for America ہمد‎ 
to spend its assistance money in a new v: w 
manner: “It ought to directly are 
ment our nationa! security and economic 
interests.” 

As examples of areas he considers to g 
be American national security prioriues, 
McConnell points to the Middle East, 
South Korea and the former Soviet re- u 
publics. He says he would keep up the us 
level of funding specified for Israel and ا ہر‎ 
Egypt under the Camp David accords. < 
And he thinks it's important to assist the * 

post-Soviet states in their quest to estab- 
teh independent identities. Indeed, 
McConnell advocates “earmarking” funds +û, 
for Ukraine, Georgia and Armenia as a 
means of guaranteeing and even increas- 
ing the U.S. commitment to those newly Ś 
independent countries. È 

The sena.or believes that avoiding the 
reemergence of the Russian empire 
needs to be a key U.S. foreign policy 
goal. He advocates “conditioning” aid to -.-sr 
Russia itself based on its behavior as La 
regards this issue. In fact, in a rewrite of : 
the Foreign Assistance Act he plans to- > 
introduce this month, he'll demand that °2°2 
the president provide a report to Con- '® 7 
gress explaining how many Russian ایت‎ 
troops are located in various newly iftde- aoe 
pendent republics snd identifying the, 
reason these forces are stationed outside 
Russia’s own borders. If the administra- 
tion asserts that a republic has asked for ¥’ 
Russian troops, it will be required ٣٤ 
provide documentation to support the uu» 
claim. The key question, says McCon- ہیں‎ 
nell, is whether the U.S. should “provide D 
aid to a country that is occupying other’ + 
countries against their will.” He believes ~ 
that if Russian troops are stationed in _ 
newly independent republics without the “* “ 
consent of their governments, this = - 
should serve to trigger a cutoff of U.S. 
aid to Russia. 

When it comes to Chechnya, it should ~os» 
be noted, McConnell believes that “the 
Russians have every right to deal with it ہےر‎ 
as they see fit”—since it lies within the |, 
boundaries of the Russian federation. 5 

South Korea, says McConnell, repre- ` 
sents another vital U.S. security inter- `% 
est. And he's highly skeptical about «= 
Washington's recent deal with North Ko- رر‎ 
rea, though at the moment he'll say only ,;; 
that it should be carefully scrutinized on 
Capitol Hill. s 

The Kentucky senator sees special '٭'‎ 
virtue in providing foreign aid to coun- *“> 
tries with which the United States has 
strong commercial ties. McConnell em- 22-7 
phasizes that he does not want to reduce 4 
aid monies where important trade rela- 
tionships are involved. 

But in line with the philosophy that . eee 
animates the GOP contract, McConnell =; 
advocates cutting foreign aid by 20 per- .' 
cent: “If we are genuinely interested in 71 
downsizing the federal government, we ۶> 
ought not to be funding programs abroad 4 ri 
that we wouldn't pay for at home.” For 
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